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ABSTBACT - ^ 

Vin this activity, one in a set of teacher-developed 
aateriaj^. for elementary' geography, students investigate the ^ - 
seleqtion of recreational sites in urbeui areas. Given characteristics 
of four areas' of a fictitious city 'called Urbc, students ^e asked 'f.o 
recoeaend sites for public recreational facilities* The personal and 
social values of the students enter into, the ^decisions* Value 
decisions and ^the cqncept of majority rule are , eaphasized in the 
exercises. The' unit provides guest^ions ab,out. Orbo as a case study, it 
is suggested that students exaaine their local coaauriity. See SO 009 
140 for a general description and explemation of the eleaentary and 
secondary sets comprising this series • (HD) 
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A;^ the population continues to expand, the location of recre- 
ational areas for the public has taken on intreasing importance. 
How can children be made Aware that every public recreational 
decision involves a value* choice, often to the detriment of th^ 
luinority's. rights. How can children be JLed -to analyze the 
adequacy, equity and efficiency of 'public decisions and the 
value priorities reflected in them? What does a teacher do 
to ^sensitize ^youngsters 'to the "interplay of political, social, 
economic, spatial^ and even historical factors involved in ' 
public recreational decisfons? Case studies and, problem, 
exercises ar,e used, alohg ffith role-playing activities, to' 
involve students in these questions. . . 
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In addition to the case study 'and 1;eaclier-related materials provi- 
ded in this section/ th& following items will be used in the session: 
transparencies / tape recordings, seonple student-'generated solutions, 
and local area statistical data. 



The Problem Exercise 



Case Stiuiy 
(To b^ given to the students}' 



Urb6 is a city, that has doubled in popxilation in recent yeeurs.^ The 
\^ fine parks, playgrounds and piiblic recreational areas that were. once ±he 
. .pride of all its citizens/ no longer cart hqld all of- the people who wish 
v^to use them. And all ages of people now have mo^^e free time than ever 
if) for recreation. The residents all over the city, are cooplaining that 
there are not enough open public areaa for sports^ pl&V# picnicking or 
other recreational activities, and they wish to take some action. Every- 
one agrees that more public recreational areas are needed/ but no one is 
sure where they should be located or what 'kinds of materials ^and'.actiy-- 
ities they should have. 

Urbo covers a region of approximately 150 square zailes, and, like 
most cities, is made up of a variety of different types of people with 
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different recreational n»edg. I:^ ^eniralv however, . you M^'coasldtr 
xaost of tba people Ofbo u living in four different areas of the * 
city, ax>^ as iiaving* the tiiaracteristics listed Wloir. 



KQRTHSIDERS 

Resident Incoene; 
' Property Costs: 
— rndusrirr^T 

stores : 

Major Traffic Arteries: 
People Per Square Mile: 
Type of Inhabitants: 



SOOTHSIDERS 

Resident Incocae: 
Property Costs: p. 
Industries : 
Stores: 

Major Traffic Arteries: 
People Per Square Mile: 
Type of Inhabitants: ' 



gASTSIDERS 

Resident Income:- 
Property Costs: - 
Industries: 
Stores: 

Major Traffic Arteries: 
Peopift Per Square Mile: 
Type of Inhabitants: 



WESTSIDBRS 



Vjsry high/ well ebove average 

Very high 

TfOTi ^ : 

Few 

Very few 
Very few 

Mostly- f SBilies with children; very 
few single adults 



Average 
Average 

noti% 
Pew 

Very few 

Few ^ 

Mostly older families whose children 
have already left hOM; only a few 
single adults 



Less than average 

Low ' 

Many " « , • 
Many • y ' ' - 

Very many '\ - • 

Mostly families witii children;, 
also many single adults« 



Resident Jncoae: « 
Property Costs: 
Industries: 
Stores^ ' 

;4ajor Traffic Arteries r 
Peopl^ Per Square Hiler 
Type i&f "^inhabitants? 



Average 
, -Average , 
Few 

Many 

Average number 
c - Average number . 

Mostly middle-aged families with 
few children left at ho»e'i oi^y a 
few/single adults 

\» ' Your task . You are to aa)ce recommendU^tions for additional public 
recreational plans with sites, aatisrials and activities to ^eerve all 
of the pecj^le from the fpur areas of Urbo. Ai^ recianA^Jations that 
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you jaaXe soast^ be approved in an eiectic^ by i siajority of all of the 
voters of Urbo. It 'important to reznenber that there are ^ rore 
open spaces m Urbo, so* that acy^ new recreational areas that Voc recogoend 
vill require the reooval of sooe citizens' hooes or stbreS i> . {Inclusion 
of this last sentence is optional.) . ' ' , 

Procedures {For t^t^ tea<dier) 

The mforiRation provided ^y be xaodified to alter the variables, 
thu^. qeneratifvtg a core or Ibss diff icultr problesr ^er ci«e^ ai^^ 



be added, 'for example, on the scope and extent of existing r-ecreational 
faci^lities, racial concentrations, security, and the like* ,The planning' 
task My be handled by the class as a whole or in groups^ representing 
the various areas of Urbo. The teacher nay wish to choose a ©ayor and 
a city council with representative froca the four aureas* to screea. all 
proposals. In any event, sooe provision caist be laade to give proportional 
voting power to areas "on the basis of ii:$>lied population size. 

In graphically illustrating Urbo, a very basic drawing nay be used 
(st-e transparency) particularly with a young or inexperienced dass^. On 
the other hand, the use of scale, traffic artery configurations, and the 
like laay be encouraged with certain groups. 

Subsc-quent discussions of the exercise and its relationship to reality 
5>houid underscore the fact that the election consensus does not necessar^ 
jiy certify that a prudent and equitable planniiig recommendation has been 
made. Analysis of alternative v solutions proposed and their potential 
consequences, along with the valuing dimensions reflected in students* 
rationale, should receive the roost ecphasis in the exercise and subse- 
, quent discussions. The political expression of the majority's will, as 
* ^ reflected in- an electidn, may be viewed as just one type of variable to 
be considered in planning concerns. 

Follow-Up Activities {For the teacher) 

Once students have bee%involved in planning where variables have 
been controlled, students may be given recreational concerns in their 
own comnunity. Field' experiences could be used to better acquaint 
students with existing facilities and with the/feasibility of proposed 
solutions. Also, community 'and student attitudes on recreational issues* 
could be sampled through simple interview-mrfestionnaire techniques. 

Ui,jnq a map of their local area as a^starting point, the students , 
might ho asked to Heal with questions s^ilar to -the following ones. 

^ Where are the public recreational facilities in our community 

•iocdtod? 

Arc these. facilities easy fot all groups within the community to 
net to? If not, who Offers the most? Why do you suppose the facilities 
have been located whfee they are? 

Ideally, w)iat should recreational facilities in our community be 
like, and where should they be located? ^ 



Kho vouid be affects and in what ways by the recoroendaticaia that 
vo have nade? ,Khat groups aight MMpgort and vhat^oups aaSET'oppose our 
recoiaoendationB and \riiy7 ' 

What do our recreational recocxaendations and- the existing recre^t- 
•ional, conditions in our cocdinity tell us about what we think is ijmort- 
ant and what we. are willing to sacrifice for it? 



- Stateaent-oa Use of^-^S^eriais 

In assisting students to identify ac^ately'recreaticnal concerns 
fron a geographic perspective and to analyze related valuing concern*, 
the teacher nay wish to follow this sequence of general procedures/ 

i 

1. Ask the class to illustrate with. a basic graphic sketch the 
characteristics of Urbo froo the basic information given. ' Once the class 
reaches scene consensus on which single sketch best represents the region. 
It should.be u^ed as the cccsaon reference point for the class. 

2. Have the class deteruirie what sort of recreational facilities 
should be provided, along with their rationale. ^ ^ 

9 ' ' ' 

4. Have the class determine where the recreational facilities 
should be located with some rationale (include alternative locations) . 



4. A^k the class to hypothesize vAa€ changes or consequences are - 
.likely^ to occur, or who will be affected the laost and in what ways, 

if the- recocsnendations offered are translated to action. 

5. Provide the class with .scene decision-making mechanism to resol^ve 
conflicting views.* 



DiscGss the exercisje and its ^applicability to reality. 

,J7. Replicate the exercise using data arid probltos from the local 
cotnminity. ^ 

One form of decision-making is for each grodp, representing the 
foiir areas of Urbo,. to offer competing recommendations and rationale, 
and to answer questions. After discussion and generation of any compro- 
mise recommendations, all the class could vote on proposals with major- 
ity approval required for adoptions. " 
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